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THE FIRST “CENTENNIAL” 
ISSUE 


HIS is the first of a series of issues to be known as Centennial 

Issues. Each year, it is planned, one issue will be devoted toa 

significant event or events that happened one hundred years 
ago. 

In 1850 the most serious problem confronting the American peo. 
ple concerned the question of slavery. As a result of the Mexican 
War, a vast area known as the California, New Mexico and Utah 
territories had been acquired in 1848 by the United States from 
Mexico. What should be done about slavery in those territories, 
especially in California where the discovery of gold gave urgency to 
the question of admission to the Union? Slavery and the slave trade 
in Washington, D. C., had long provoked bitter denunciation by 
Abolitionists, some Southerners and foreign travellers. A large num. 
ber of slaves was annually escaping from the South by way of the 
Underground Railroad, and slaveholders were demanding a more 
rigid fugitive slave law in order to recover them. 

Thirty years earlier, when the question of the admission of Mis. 
souri as a slave or free state had required action by Congress, Thomas 
Jefferson had pointed out that the debates sounded like “an alarum 
bell in the night.” On the treatment of slaves he had earlier de- 
clared: “I tremble for my country when I reflect that God ‘is just.” 
A compromise in 1820, the Missouri Compromise, seemed to have 
assured “‘peace in our time,” to use a more modern expression. Mis- 
souri had come in as a slave state and Maine had been admitted as a 
free state in order to preserve the balance between the number of 
slave states and free states. This admission by pairs had continued 
until 1850. The Missouri Compromise had also fixed a line at 36 
degrees 30 minutes in the Louisiana territory. Slavery was to be 
permitted in the Louisiana territory south of that line and prohibited 
in the Louisiana territory north of that line. 

In 1850 the question of slavery had become a greatly aggravated 
issue between North and South. Denmark Vesey had attempted 
in 1822 to lead a slave uprising in Charleston, South Carolina. On 
January 1, 1831 William Lloyd Garrison had launched his news- 


paper, the Liberator, in the opening issue of which he had declared: | 


“T will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as justice. . .. 
I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not excuse—I will 


not retreat a single inch—AND I WILL BE HEARD.” 


A few months after this ringing challenge to slaveholders, Nat 
Turner had led a slave uprising in Southampton County, Virginia, 
that resulted in the death of perhaps fifty-five white people. Nat 
Turner, like Vesey, was executed, but the South trembled in almost 

(Continued on page 15) 
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CALHOUN’S PLEA, 1849, FOR A UNITED SOUTH 
AGAINST “NORTHERN ACTS OF AGGRESSION” 


John C. Calhoun, the ablest and 
the most extreme of the Southern 
advocates of slavery, attempted 
early in 1849 to arouse the South 
against what he considered a dire 
threat to the South’s ‘‘peculiar in- 
stitution.’’ He was the principal, 
if not the sole, author of a mani- 
festo that presaged the secession 
of 1860-1861. It is significant, how- 
ever, that only forty-eight senators 
and representatives, about one- 
third of the total representation of 
the slave states in the two Houses, 
signed the manifesto. But it was 
published far and wide and un- 
doubtedly helped to erystallize 
opinions that led to seccession.' 
It was ealled ‘‘The Address of 
Southern Delegates in Congress to 
Their Constituents.’’ This sum- 
mary is based upon the manifesto 
as published in the Charleston 
Courier, February 1, 1849. 

The signatories felt that they 
were discharging a solemn duty on 
the most important subject ever 
presented for the consideration of 
their constituents. That subject 
was the conflict between the two 
sections of the Union, growing out 
of a difference of feeling and opin- 
ion in reference to the relations be- 
tween the European and African 
races in the South and the ‘‘acts of 
aggression and encroachment’’ to 
which the conflict had led. That 
conflict commenced soon after in- 
dependence and had gradually in- 
creased until it found the North 
arrayed against the South. The ag- 
gressions and encroachments made 
it impossible that regard for the 
peace and safety of the South per- 
mitted it to remain silent any long- 
er. 

Calhoun recalled the slavery 
compromises in the Constitution 
without which, he insisted, the 
South would never have ratified 
the Constitution. These compro- 
mises provided that five slaves 


should be counted as three white 
men in determining the population 
of states; that slaves escaping into 
states where slavery did not exist 
should be delivered up to those who 
owned the slaves; that Congress 
should not prohibit the importa- 
tion of slaves prior to 1808. Since 
the Northern states knew that the 
South would not have ratified the 
Constitution without these pro- 
visions, the Northern states, in rati- 
fying it, sacredly pledged their 
faith to observe the provisions. 

Until 1819 the South had little 
complaint to make about the way 
in which the North had kept its 
faith. Instead of discussing next 
the Missouri Compromise, Calhoun 
launched upon a bitter denuncia- 
tion of the failure of Northern 
states to give force and effect to the 
Fugitive Slave Law ,f 1793. The 
evasion of this law might ‘‘ fairly 
be regarded as one of the most 
fatal blows ever received by the 
South and the Union.’’ Calhoun 
quoted Justice Story and other 
jurists to substantiate his conten- 
tion that the fugitive slave pro- 
vision in the Constitution was for 
the express purpose of securing to 
slaveholders their property in 
slaves. Of course, Calhoun made no 
mention of the case of Prigg v. 
Pennsylvania in which the United 
States Supreme Court had ruled, 
1842, that state officials were not 
required to assist in the return of 
fugitive slaves. 

Calhoun also bitterly denounced 
the Underground Railroad. ‘‘We 
allude,” the Address continued, 
secret combinations which are 
believed to exist in many northern 
States, whose object is to entice, 
decoy, inveigle, and seduce slaves 


‘to escape from their owners, and 


to pass them secretly and rapidly, 
by means organized for the pur- 
pose, into Canada, where they will 
be beyond the reach of the pro- 
vision.’’ (These passages and simi- 
lar criticisms led Daniel Webster, 
among others, to agree that the 


South had a legitimate grievance 
and to vote in 1850 for a more 
stringent fugitive slave law.) 

The Address then attacked an- 
other type of ‘‘aggressive acts’’ 
which aimed ‘‘directly at destroy- 
ing the relation between the two 
races of the South’’ and, therefore, 
‘*domestic tranquillity,’’ one of the 
ends for which the constitution was 
established. This type of ‘‘aggres- 
sion” was the systematic agitation 
of Abolitionists who wished, to 
bring about emancipation in the 
South. Although they had made 
little progress, Calhoun denounced 
Abolitionist societies and newspa- 
pers, debating clubs, lecturers, 
pamphlets and other publications, 
pictures and petitions to Congress. 
Slavery, he insisted, was a domestic 
institution and each state had the 
right to decide for itself whether 
it should be abolished or not. 

Calhoun’s next argument is espe- 
cially significant in the light of 
subsequent events. The agitation 
and methods of which he had just 
complained ‘‘would, between inde- 
pendent nations, constitute just 
cause of remonstrance by the party 
against which the aggression was 
directed, and, if not heeded, an 
appeal to arms for redress. Such 
being the case where an aggression 
of the kind takes place among inde- 
pendent nations, how much more 
aggravated must it be between con- 
federated states, where the Union 
precludes an appeal to arms, while 
it affords a medium through which 
it can operate with vastly increased 
force and effect.’’ Thus, in 1849, 
Calhoun asserted that the South- 
ern states had a greater right to 
appeal to arms than did an inde- 
pendent nation but that the nature 
of the Union precluded such an ap- 
peal. By 1860 many Southerners 
were convinced that their griev- 
ances were even greater than they 
had been in 1849 and that the na- 
ture of the Union did not prevent 
them from seceding since they 
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could not obtain what they con- 
sidered their rights within the 
Union. 

After devoting about one-third 
of the Address to the refusal of 
Northern states to aid in the return 
of runaway slaves and to agitation 
by Abolitionists, Calhoun then re- 
verted to the Missouri Compromise. 
He had thus aroused the strong 
emotions of the reader before he 
developed the event after which, 
he declared, the North had begun 
its series of aggressions against the 
South. The reader was therefore 
predispésed to accept Calhoun’s in- 
terpretation of the Missouri Com- 
promise. 


Calhoun further developed the 
idea of aggression by saying that 
the bill was ‘‘foreed’’ through Con- 
gress by an almost united North 
against a minority consisting al- 
most entirely of Southerners. Many 
persons at that time hailed the 
Compromise as a permanent and 
final adjustment, but subsequent 
events, Calhoun pointed out, 
seemed to justify the forebodings 
of Thomas Jefferson. 

These forebodings began to be 
understood when the question of 
the annexation of Texas revealed 
the gravity of the problem of slav- 
ery in the territories. The acquisi- 
tion of the territory from Mexico 
had ‘‘rekindled the excitement be- 
tween the North and the South in 
reference to slavery in its con- 
nexion with the territories. ... The 
effects have been to widen the dif- 
ference between the two sections, 
and to give a more determined 
and hostile character to the con- 
flict.”” But there was misunder- 
standing about the nature of the 
conflict, the South Carolina senator 
declared. Resorting to sophistry, 
he argued that the South was not 
seeking to extend slavery to the 
territories, but merely that South- 
erners insisted ‘‘that we shall not 
be prohibited from immigrating 
with our property into the Terri- 
tories of the United States because 
we are slaveholders. ... We rest 
our claim, not only on the high 
ground above stated, but also on 
the solid foundation of right, jus- 


JOHN C. CALHOUN 


tice, and equality.” He developed 
at some length the view that the 
states were joint owners of the ter- 
ritories and that therefore all states 
had equal rights in them. Calhoun 
further asserted that, at the time 
of the passage of the Missouri Com- 
promise, the North had meant that 
the line of 36 degrees, 30 minutes 
should be extended to the Pacific ; 
that when Oregon was organized in 
1848 as free territory, the South 
understood that the new territory 
south of 36 degrees, 30 minutes was 
to be slave; but that developments 
in Congress made it clear that the 
House of Representatives had no 
intention of abiding by that under- 
standing. Although Congress had 
been in session only a few weeks, 
resolutions ‘‘more aggravated and 
dangerous’’ than they had been for 
vears before had keen introduced. 
One of these resolutions, he con- 
tinued, urged the abolition of slav- 
ery and the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Another pro- 
vided that free Negroes and even 
slaves in the District should vote in 
a plebiscite to determine whether 
slavery should be permitted in the 
capital. When both these resolu- 
tions failed. a third called for the 
framing of a bill to prohibit the 
slave trade in the District because 
it ‘‘ ‘is contrary to natural justice 
and the fundamental principles of 
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our political system, and is notori- 
ously a reproach to our country 
throughout Christendom, and a 
hindrance to the progress of repub- 
lican liberty among the nations of 
the earth.’ ”’ 


Still other resolutions provided 
for the abolition of slavery in the 
territories and all places where 
Congress had exclusive powers of 
legislation. The votes in favor of 
all these resolutions were confined 
to members from Northern states. 
But, Calhoun rejoiced, ‘‘there are 
some patriotic members from that 
section who voted against all of 
them, and whose high sense of jus- 
tice is duly appreciated.”’ 


The acts of aggression already 
taken and those still in progress 
‘‘are numerous, great, and danger- 
ous, and threaten with destruction 
the greatest and most vital of all 
the interests and institutions of the 
South.’’ These acts of aggression 
rendered virtually worthless every 
clause in the Constitution that was 
‘‘intended for the security of the 
South.” Calhoun then revealed 
what was already a growing fear, 
namely, that these acts might re- 
sult in emancipation of the slaves 
in the South. ‘‘It may even be 
made a serious question,’’ he as- 
serted, ‘‘whether the encroach- 
ments already made, without the 
aid of any other, would not, if per- 
mitted to operate unchecked, end 
in emancipation, and that at no 
distant day.... The great body of 
the North is united against our 
peculiar institution. Many believe 
it to be sinful, and the residue, 
with inconsiderable exceptions, be- 
lieve it to be wrong.’’ The House 
would take action at that session 
which would inevitably result in 
emancipation unless ‘‘some decisive 
measure is taken to prevent it.’’ 

One danger in particular had to 
be averted. If all the new terri- 
tories were to become free states, 
the North would then have enough 
votes in Congress and there would 
be enough free states to amend the 
Constitution so as to abolish slav- 
ery. Immediate action by the South 
was therefore mandatory. 
(Continued on page 17) 
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THE BALANCE 


OF 1850 


NorTHERN GAINS 


The most important gain 
for the North was the admis- 
sion of California as a free 
state. There were thus sixteen 
free states and fifteen slave 
states. The Oregon Territory 
had also been previously or- 
ganized, 1848, as free terri- 
tory. The balance seemed defi- 
nitely to be swinging in favor 
of free territories and free 
states. 

One other aspect of the 
Northern victory from the ad- 
mission of California has not 
been sufficiently emphasized. 


California as Mexican terri- 


tory had a long history with 
virtually no slaves in_ it. 
Southern slaveholders made 
little more than a token effort 
to convert it into a slave state. 
Had they been successful de- 
spite these two handicaps, they 
would probably have been em- 
boldened to move sooner than 
they did in their subsequent 
attempts to change free terri- 
tory into slave territory. 

The second gain for the 
North was the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of 
Columbia. Even though the 
traffic had considerably dimin- 
ished after the retrocession of 
Alexandria to Virginia in 1846, 
the buying and selling of slaves 
in the nation’s capital had re- 
mained a kind of symbol of the 
South’s flaunting of Abolition- 
ist protests and criticisms by 
foreign travelers. After 1850 
this traffie ceased. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER, OPPONENT OF 
FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW 


PosTPONEMENT OF THE Most 
CructAL Issuz 


The gravity of the question 
of freedom or slavery in the 
territories is evident in the fact 
that it was not definitely de- 
cided by the Compromise of 
1850. A territorial government 
was to be established in both 
the New Mexico and Utah Ter- 
ritories, with the proviso that 
‘‘when admitted as a State, 
the said Territory, or any por- 
tion of the same, shall be re- 
ceived into the Union, with or 
without slavery, as their con- 
stitution may prescribe at the 
time of their admission.’’ 

By the Texas and New Mexi- 
co Act provision was made for 
the relinquishment by Texas of 
territory that amounted to at 
least one-third of the present 
state of New Mexico and pay- 
ment by the United States of 
the sum of $10,000,000 to 
Texas. The size of the total 
New Mexico Territory, where 
the question of freedom or 
slavery was to be determined 
when states were admitted to 
the Union, was thus increased. 


SHEET OF THE COMPROMISE 


SouTHERN GAINS 


On the face of it, the most 
notable victory for the South 
was the passage of a more 
stringent fugitive slave law. 
Any marshal or deputy mar- 
shal who refused to receive a 
warrant for the arrest of a 
fugitive slave was subject to a 
fine of $1,000; ‘‘all good citi- 
zens’’ were ‘‘commanded to 
aid and assist in the prompt 
and efficient execution’’ of the 
law. The case of a claimant 
was to be decided by a court, 
judge or commissioner ‘‘in a 
summary manner.’’ The claim- 
ant was permitted to submit 
his evidence of ownership, but 
‘*in no trial or hearing under 
this act shall the testimony of 
such alleged fugitive be ad- 
mitted im evidence’’ (italics 
supplied). Any person who 
sought to obstruct the arrest 
of a fugitive slave or to assist 
him to escape was subject to a 
fine of $1,000 and imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months. 
There is little wonder that the 
South gloated over this viola- 
tion of the fundamental basis 
of a fair trial, this threat to 
‘‘eonductors’’ on the Under- 
ground Railroad and this de- 
mand upon marshals and 
‘‘sood citizens’’ to aid in the 
execution of the law. 

The South also took satisfac- 
tion in the continuation of slav- 
ery in the District of Columbia. 
So long as the capital remained 
slave territory, the ‘‘peculiar 
institution’’ enjoyed the pres- 
tige of the sanction of the na- 
tional government. Congress 
was not likely to attempt to 
abolish slavery in the states so 
long as it existed at the seat of 
the national government. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE SALE OF 
NEGROES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1850 


From the Daily National Intelligencer 


July 11, 1850 
By E. 8. Wright, Georgetown 


NEGRO MAN AND BOY AT AUCTION 


On Tuesday, the 2nd of July next, I shall 
sell, by order of the Orphan’s Court of 
Prince George’s County, at the Auction 
Rooms in Georgetown, a valuable negro 
Man, aged 35 years, and a negro Boy, aged 
14 years, for cash, or on a credit of six 
months, for bonds with approved security 
bearing interest. 


Epwp. S. Wricut, Auct’n. 


* * HH KH K 


August 23, 1850 


FOR SALE, until Saturday the 24th in- 
stant, a fine likely negro girl, eight years 
old, for a term of 22 years. She is healthy 
and of an industrious family. 

Apply to Mrs. INCH, near the Navy Yard 
gate, where every information will be 


July 2, 1850 
By GREEN & TASTET, Auctioneers 


We have for private sale, a negro woman, 
about 23 years old, who is an excellent 
house servant, a first-rate cook, and beauti- 
ful washer and ironer. Persons desiring to 
see her can call on SAMUEL REDFERN, 
with whom she has been living some years 
back. She will be sold for a term of twelve 
years. For further particulars inquire of 
GREEN AND TASTET 
Auction and Commission Merchant 


September 23, 1850 


NEGRO BOY FOR SALE FOR A TERM 

OF YEARS— 

We have for private sale a likely negro 

boy, aged 12 years, to serve till 21 years 

of age. He is a good house servant. 
DYER & BROTHER, 
Auctioneers and Com. 

Merchants 


— 


Library of Congress Photograph 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE SLAVE CELLS IN THE FRANKLIN AND ARMFIELD SLAVE TRADING ESTABLISHMENT 
(TAKEN ABOUT 1861) 
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‘‘Where bastard freedom waves 
Her fustian flag in mockery over 
slaves.’”? 

More than a hundred years ago 
there was a three-story house on 
Duke Street in Alexandria which 
at one time had been occupied by 
a General Young. The front of 
the house bore the innocent sign 
FRANKLIN AND ARMFIELD, 
but the business conducted inside 
the house caused Frederic Ban- 
croft to brand it ‘‘the most flourish- 
ing slave-pen in the United States 
in the thirties.’’ 

By that time the law which in 
1807 had declared the importation 
of slaves illegal made it necessary 
for the increased demands to be 
met within the United States. With 
the passage of agricultural suprem- 
acy from the upper South to the 
Gulf states, one of the principal 
sources of ready cash open to the 
older slave states became the rais- 
ing of slaves for sale to the frontier 
states.2 The District was a natural 
gathering point for the slaves 
drawn from Maryland, Virginia 
and Delaware to be sold ‘‘down 
the river.’’ Not only Alexandria, 
which was until 1846 a part of the 
District of Columbia, but Washing- 
ton proper and adjacent George- 
town carried on a thriving slave 
trade which probably caused its 
merchants to be the envy of traders 
of less strategically located cities. 

This prosperous trade in human 
flesh occasionally proved to be a 
source of sore embarrassment to the 
nation whose revolutionary princi- 
| ples of liberty had frightened the 
old world. As early as 1816 John 
Randolph of Roanoke stated on the 
floor of the House of Representa- 
tives that he had been mortified 


1Thomas Moore, in his poem, ‘‘To 
Lord Viscount Forbes,’’ The Poetical 
er of Thomas Moore (London, 1910), 
Pp. 

*Charles H. Wesley, ‘‘Manifests of 
Slave Shipments along the Waterways, 
1808-1864,”? Journal of Negro History, 
XXVII (April, 1942), 155-174. 


when a foreigner of high rank had 
declared to him: ‘‘ You call this the 
land of liberty, and every day that 
passes things are done in it at 
which the despotisms of Europe 
would be horror-struck and dis- 
gusted.’’ The foreigner was de- 
ploring both the passage of slaves 
through the capital and the selling 
of Negroes there. Randolph also 
charged that free Negroes living in 
Washington were kidnaped and 
sold. Subsequent research suggests, 
however, that there were few in- 
stances before or after Randolph’s 
speech to justify this last charge.* 

Because Alexandria was the best 
point from which to start both 
coast-wise shipments and overland 
coffles, large numbers of slaves 
passed through Washington from 
Maryland to Alexandria. In 1827 
Benjamin Lundy wrote: ‘‘It is my 
decided opinion that were we to 
search the globe from Kamchatka 
to the southern pole, we could not 
find a people more tyrannical, more 
completely lost to feelings of hu- 
manity and justice, than the heart- 
less wretches who carry on the 
United States slave trade through 
Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

In the following year Lundy and 
others presented a petition to Con- 
gress requesting the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia 
and severely criticizing the slave 
trade there. The petitioners as- 
serted that ‘‘there exists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the seat of the 
National Government, a domestic 
slave trade, scarcely less disgrace- 
ful in character and even more de- 
moralizing in its inffuence than the 
foreign slave trade.’’ They re- 
peated Randolph’s charge that free 
Negroes and indentured Negro 
servants were sold into slavery in 
the nation’s capital. The petition- 
ers also insisted that a free Negro 
might be confined .as a runaway 


3William T. Laprade, ‘‘The Domestic 
Slave Trade in the District of Colum- 
bia,’’ ibid., XI (January, 1926), 17-34. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


and sold for his jail fees. However 
infrequent kidnaping and the sale 
of free Negroes to pay jail charges 
may have been, there is abundant 
evidence of the extent to which 
Washington was ‘‘the very seat’’ 
of the domestic slave trade. 

Criticisms of the slave trade in 
the District continued until the 
passage of the law in 1850 which 
forbade the trade but not slavery 
in the capital. The New England 
Anti-Slavery Society in 1833 
pointed out: ‘‘Even in the District 
of Columbia, under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the general govern- 
ment of the republic, men and 
women whose only crime is that 
they are descendants from African 
parents are sold to inland pirates 
who purchase them for the western 
market.’’ The Society made a simi- 
lar accusation in the following year 
with respect to slaves sold for 
Southern markets. In that same 
year, 1834, a speaker asserted: ‘‘In 
the District of Columbia is a vast 
and diabolical slave trade. The red 
sign of the auctioneer is stuck up 
under the flag which waves from 
the towers of the Capitol.” 

On the eve of the abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Frederika Bremer visited 
the private jail of William H. Wil- 
liams near Seventh Street and 
Maryland Avenue, South West. 
There Miss Bremer found, in the 
words of the jailkeeper, a number 
of children, ‘‘kept there for a short 
time to fatten,’’ and ‘‘some very 
splendid articles for sale, which 
were to be sent down South.’’ 
Among these was a girl who ‘‘had 
been brought up in all respects 
‘like a lady’; she could embroider 
and play on the piano, and dress 
like a lady, and read and write, 
and dance, and all this she had 
learned in the family which had 
brought her up, and who had 
treated her in her childhood as if 
she had been their own. But, how- 
ever, her mind had grown too high 
for her; she had become proud, and 
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now, to humble her, they had 
brought her here to be sold.’’ Near 
Williams’ jail was Robey’s tavern 
and its adjoining slave-pen. 
Franklin and Armfield, the own- 
ers of the notorious slave-pen in 
Alexandria, were said to have ac- 
cumulated a capital of some half 
million dollars each. Behind the 
house were slave-pens in which the 
male and female slaves were kept 
separate. Nearby were tents, wag- 
ons, horses and other equipment 
waiting for a consignment of slaves 
to be sold to the South. Unlike 
many traders, Franklin and Arm- 
field had the reputation of treating 
their slaves well and of not break- 
ing up families. By 1834 Franklin 
and Armfield were said to be send- 
ing from 1,000 to 1,200 slaves a 
year to the Southwest. The two 


traders sold their establishment 
soon thereafter to George Kephart 
whose treatment of the slaves seems 
to have kept them in constant fear 


of him. 

Not many slaves living in the 
District were affected personally 
by the slave trade. There were 
only 6,119 slaves there in 1830 and 
an even smaller number, 4,694, in 
1840. Most of these slaves, more- 
over, were domestic servants. But, 
many small hotels, taverns, private 
and public jails, and country-stores 
served as meeting places for trad- 
ers to discuss their sales. The tav- 
erns most frequented were La- 
fayette Tavern on F Street between 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth, North 
West; Lloyd’s Tavern, at or near 
the southeast corner of Seventh 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, North 
West, and at least one other near 
this site; Robey’s Tavern near Wil- 
liams’ private jail; McCandless’s 
Tavern in Georgetown, at or near 
the southwest corner of what is now 
Wisconsin Avenue and M Street; 
and Smith’s Southern Hotel in 
Alexandria. 
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These traders regularly adver. 
tised in the Washington daily pa. 
pers. The National Intelligencer of 
April 23, 1836, for example, con- 
tained the following announce. 
ments: Franklin and Armfield had 
‘‘Cash for 500 NEGROES’’ and 
would ‘‘give higher prices, in 
Cash, than any other purchaser 
who is now, or may hereafter come 
into the market.’’ James H. Birch 
and William H. Williams wanted 
400 and 300 slaves respectively of 
either sex from 12 to 25 or 28 years 
of age. An auctioneer, Edward 
Dyer, informed would-be sellers 
that a gentleman wished to pur- 
chase for his own use ‘‘a cook, male 
or female, a carriage driver, not 
older than twenty-five years, a 
seamstress and two or three older 
boys and girls, accustomed to house 
service,” and would pay the high- 
est prices then going for them. One 
of the worst aspects of the trade 

(Continued on page 18) 


Library of Congress Photograph 


PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE FRANKLIN AND ARMFIELD SLAVE TRADING ESTABLISHMENT, SHOWING THE 
WALLED ENCLOSURE; ON THE LEFT, THE OFFICES; AND ON THE RIGHT, THE SLEEPING QUARTERS OF THE 
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From the time when the 1820 
crisis agitating the country had 
been resolved in part by the admis- 
sion to the Union of one slave state 
and one free state under the Mis- 
souri Compromise, the pattern had 
been set of maintaining an equal 
number of free states and slave 
states. Consequently on the eve of 
the Compromise of 1850 there were 
fifteen free states and fifteen slave 
states. The resulting balance of 
power in the Senate had made it 
possible for the South to vote down 
any bills that it deemed hostile to 
the interests of slaveholders even 
though the South was outnumbered 
in the House of Representatives by 
the rapidly growing North. The 
sudden appearance of California as 
a candidate for statehood when 
there was no other prospective new 
state on the immediate horizon to 
continue the two-by-two  cere- 
monial, caused the country to break 
out in a new rash of apprehension. 
The admission of California to the 
Union would upset the delicate sec- 
tional balance. 

On one hand, there were very 
| few slaves in California in 1850 in- 
asmuch as that territory had be- 
longed to Mexico until 1848. Short- 
ly after achieving its independence 
in 1820, Mexico had approached its 
slavery problem with determina- 
tion. In 1824 it had forbidden the 
importation of slaves into the new 
republic. In 1829 slavery itself had 
been abolished in Mexico. Not until 
the 1840’s did many Americans de- 
mand the acquisition of California. 
Even in 1848 when the United 
States acquired California, the New 
Mexico and Utah territories, Cali- 
fornia was still virtually a wilder- 
ness. But in 1850, two years after 
the discovery of gold in California, 
that territory had a population of 
more than 90,000. California, 
therefore, could not long be denied 
admission into the Union. 

It appeared natural that Cali- 
fornia would be admitted as a free 
State, but events in Texas created 


THE ADMISSION OF CALIFORNIA 


the fear that other former Mexican 
territory which the United States 
had acquired might be converted 
similarly into slave territory. When 
Mexico had abolished slavery in 
1829, Americans living in the Mex- 
ican province of Texas had ob- 
jected so strenuously that the law 
had been repealed as far as that 
territory was concerned. In 1830 
Mexico had attempted to prevent 
the further importation of slaves 
into Texas by forbidding the fur- 
ther immigration of Americans. 
The Texans had revolted in 1835 
in order to maintain their own way 
of life, which, of course, included 
slavery. The independent Republic 
of Texas became a slaveholding na- 
tion and was admitted to the Union 
as a slave state in 1845. 

This fear led David Wilmot, a 
Pennsylvania Democrat, to intro- 
duce his famous Proviso in 1846. 
His bill stipulated that slavery 
should be prohibited in any terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico. The 
measure passed the House but was 
defeated in the Senate. During the 
debate in the Senate Daniel Web- 
ster had declared in 1846 that it 
was unnecessary to pass a law pro- 
hibiting slavery in any of the terri- 
tory acquired from Mexico, since it 
was unnecessary ‘‘to reaffirm an 
ordinance of nature, or reenact the 
will of God.’’ 

Despite Webster’s assertion, the 
fear that California might become 
slave territory increased after gold 
had been discovered there. Indeed, 
some slaveholders insisted that 
neither climate and topography nor 
the will of God was sufficient to 
keep slavery out of California. It 
was with consternation, then, that 
they observed few of the ‘‘Forty- 
niners’’ from the South carrying 
slaves with them. Most of the 
Southerners who joined the mad 
rush did not wish to be encumbered 
with slaves who were generally con- 
sidered useless in goldmining. Some 
Southerners who realized that it 
was necessary to make California a 
slave territory in order for it to 
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enter the Union as a slave state, 
therefore undertook to encourage 
the shipment of slaves to Cali- 
fornia. 


They began to publish advertise- 
ments in Southern newspapers urg- 
ing slave owners to make known 
their intention to take their slaves 
with them. Most of the settlers, 
however, were determined to keep 
this new source of wealth for them- 
selves. They even preferred con- 
tract laborers from China to Negro 
slaves. Thus, the anti-slavery op- 
position of the California settlers 
stemmed from their selfish interests 
rather than from their moral op- 
position to slavery. 


The anti-slavery forces carried 
the day in the California Constitu- 
tional Convention which was called 
on September 1, 1849. The Consti- 
tution contained a provision that 
‘‘neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude unless for the punish- 
ment of crime shall ever be tole- 
rated in this State.’’ The Consti- 
tution was overwhelmingly ratified 
by the people by a vote of 12,066 
to 811. The will of the people was 
thus added to the ordinance of na- 
ture and the will of God. California 
was finally admitted as a free state 
by the Compromise of 1850. The 
balance of power in the Senate was 
broken in favor of the anti-slavery 
forees—a balance which the South 
was never able to re-establish. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


By GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown, JEssiE H. Roy aNnp GENEVA C. TURNER 


A Compromise 


It was a cool, clear, sunny day 
in early fall. Mother stood looking 
out of the kitchen window. ‘‘ What 
a fine day this is to clean the 
garage, tie up all those old news- 
papers, and take them to the junk 
dealer!’’ she thought. ‘‘Let me 
eall Junior.’’ 

Mother!”’ exclaimed Junior 
bursting in the kitchen door with 
his fishing tackle over his shoulder 
and his new baseball glove in his 
hand. ‘‘This is such a wonderful 
day I thought I would just spend 
the whole day out—play baseball 
with the gang this morning and go 
fishing with Paul this afternoon. 
How about it, Mother? We'll soon 
be in school, you know.” 

‘“‘T had planned to have you 
clean the garage today, tie up those 
newspapers, and take them to the 
junk dealer,’’ replied Mother. 

Junior sat down hard jin the 
nearest chair. He knew that job 
would take up the whole day and 
he also knew that Mother was very 
determined and usually carried out 
her plans. They both looked at 
each other. ‘‘What makes grown 
people want to work all the time?”’ 
Junior was asking himself. 

Mother was thinking as she 
looked: ‘‘ All children want to do 
is to play all the time—all day 
long.’’ She was touched, however, 
by the keen disappointment in his 
face and, too, she knew that he was 
marshaling all the strength of his 
fourteen years for a long argu- 
ment. 

‘‘Well, Junior, suppose we make 
a compromise,’’ suggested Mother. 

“A compromise! What is that?” 
asked Junior. 

‘*A compromise,’? answered 
Mother, ‘‘is an agreement reached 
by both sides giving up something 
that they want.’’ 

**Oh, I see. Well, O.K. I’ll have 
to give up either fishing or base- 
ball. Suppose I clean the garage 


this morning and play baseball this 
afternoon.”’ 

‘*That’s fine!” agreed Mother. 
‘*And tomorrow morning tie up the 
papers and take them to the junk 
dealer and tomorrow afternoon go 
fishing with Paul.’’ 

**Not a bad idea, Mother, I’ll 
agree to that.’’ 

‘*Yes, I think some work and 
some play each day is a much bet- 
ter plan,’’ said Mother. 

And so off to the garage, with 
broom in hand, went Junior think- 
ing that this was not such a bad 
old world after all. 

Just as Mother and Junior made 
a compromise, just so long ago in 
1850, the northern part of our 
country and the southern part had 
to make one. The South was in 
favor of slavery, but the North was 
opposed to it. Zachary Taylor was 
then the president of our country, 
which was growing rapidly. Many 
states and territories were being 
added to it. If a state was added 
which favored slavery, the South 
was pleased. If one was added 
which opposed it, the North was 
pleased. Up to this time the balance 
between slave and free states had 
been kept because they had been 
added alternately. But now some 
problems had arisen. 

(1) About this time gold was dis- 
covered in California and as a re- 
sult it grew so rapidly that it 
wanted to be admitted as a free 
state. The South did not like this 
because there was not a slave state 
ready to enter. (2) As a result of 
the war with Mexico, our country 
had acquired much land. It had to 
be decided whether this was to be 
free or slave territory. (3) There 
was a quarrel between Texas and 
New Mexico about land which the 
Texans claimed but which really 
belonged to New Mexico. (4) In 
addition to all of these difficulties, 
the people of the North objected to 
the fact that slaves were bought 
and sold in the District of Colum- 
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bia right under the shadow of the 
Capitol. (5) Many also opposed 
slave trade between the states. (6) 
The Southerners did not like peo- 
ple interferring with their slave 
trade, and furthermore, they 
wanted a law that would help them 
recover all the slaves that yearly 
ran away to the North. 

Great speeches were made on 
these problems by famous men of 
that day such as Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, Seward and others. Some 
were in favor of slavery and others 
were opposed. The debates became 
so intense that the whole Union 
seemed in danger. To quiet the 
storm and save the Union Clay sug- 
gested a compromise—that is, that 
the North and the South come to 
an agreement by which each one 
would give up something. After 
much debate, the following compro- 
mise was adopted and has been 
known ever since as the Compro- 
mise of 1850: (1) California was 
admitted as a free state. (2) A 
dividing line was established be- 
tween Texas and New Mexico and 
Texas was paid ten million dollars 
for giving up the land it claimed. 
(3) New Mexico and Utah terri- 
tories were given territorial govern- 
ments and could be either slave or 
free. (4) A more stringent law was 
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passed for the arrest and return of 
fugitive slaves. (5) There was to 
be no more slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia although slavery 
was still continued there. 

During this period of history 
many prominent colored persons 
took active parts in the stirring 
events of that time and in the ter- 
rifie struggle for freedom. Some 
of them were Frederick Douglass, 
Harriet Tubman, Sojourner Truth, 
Mifflin Gibbs, William Grant Still, 
and others. 

This Compromise of 1850 re- 
lieved the high excitement of both 
the North and the South, caused 
men to breathe more freely again, 
and to feel, like Junior, that this 
was not such a bad old world after 
all. 


Frederick Douglass 
the Thinker and 
Orator 


You have been reading about the 
Compromise of 1850 and the Un- 
derground Railroad. No one stood 
out more courageously in these 
movements than Frederick Doug- 
lass. 

The life of Frederick Douglass is 
a guiding star to every boy and 
girl. His life is our ‘‘North Star’’ 
pointing and brightening the road 
to real freedom. Douglass was a 
newspaper editor, a skilled crafts- 
man; he later held many high posi- 
tions in government. 

Even as a little slave boy in 
Maryland, he proved he was a 
thinker. His intelligent questions 
about things, the world and the 
Bible led his kind mistress to teach 
him to read. 

We may well imagine Fred’s sor- 
row and disappointment when Mr. 
Auld said to his wife, ‘‘Stop this 
teaching at once.’’ ‘‘If you teach 
slaves to read, they won’t want to 


be slaves any longer. To teach a .- 


slave to read is to teach them to 
be free. Learning will spoil the best 
Negro in the world.’’ 

Fred was sad, but not discour- 
aged. The next day he sat on a 
stump and waited for his little 
white friends coming from school. 


When one asked: ‘‘What do you 
have good in that bag Fred?’’ he 
answered, ‘‘Cookies. If you teach 
me to read I’ll give you some.’’ 

Each day Fred exchanged cookies 
for teaching out of the Blue Back 
Speller. Soon he could read the 
signs, advertisements and some of 
the things in the newspaper. Often 
he said to himself, ‘‘I must read 
and think because some day I’ll be 
able to act.’’ He read everything 
he could find. ‘‘Oh!’’ he said one 
night, when he was reading about 
slavery and freedom in a newspa- 
per which he had hidden, ‘‘Now I 
see why my master didn’t want me 
to learn to read and write. But I 
will. But I will! Yes sir, I will!’’ 

That day when he drifted into a 
book store and bought the Colum- 
bian Orator with the pennies he 
made from shining shoes, he knew 
he had found ‘‘a treasure.’’ As he 
read the great speeches on liberty 
by the abolitionists, he became more 
determined than ever to leave the 
land of bondage. In his heart he 
was singing: 

‘*O Canaan, Sweet Canaan, 

I am bound for the land of Canaan 
I thought I heard them say 
There were lions in the way: 

I don’t expect to stay 

Much longer here.” 

His star pointed North where he 
could speak and act as a free man. 

With clear thinking and a cour- 
ageous spirit, he seized the right 
moment for his dramatic escape in 
the disguise of a free American 
sailor. He showed the conductor 
the pass he borrowed from a sailor 
friend. With this paper with the 
great gold eagle stamped on it, 
Douglass rode on to New York, into 
‘‘The Land of Canaan.”’ 

Good fortune led him to the home 
of David Ruggles. who was em- 
ployed to help runaway slaves. 
Here as a fugitive slave he had 
time to sharpen his thinking on the 
first issue of The Mirror of Liberty, 
an anti-slavery quarterly which 
Ruggles had just published. 

As Douglass read this first maga- 
zine edited by a Negro, he no doubt 
dreamed of the time when he too 
would lift his pen against slavery. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS A$ A YOUNG 
MAN 


It was not long before he was 
listening to speeches like those he 
read at 14 in the Columbian Orator. 

In a short time he was a speaker 
on the platform with Garrison, 
Phillips and others. Perhaps his 
greatest satisfaction came when he 
joined forces with men of his own 
color, the eloquent Charles Lenox 
Remond, Samuel Ward and other 
Negroes fighting to free the suffer- 
ing slaves. : 

Douglass was very firm in say- 
ing: ‘‘The abolition movement was 
not altogther a movement by others 
for Negroes. It was to a great ex- 
tent a movement by the Negroes for 
themselves.’’ Some Negroes were 
found among the early abolition- 
ists. Free Negroes gave money and 
general support to the cause. Many 
Negroes, freemen and slaves did 
what they could to wipe the shame 
of slavery from America. 

In the Compromise of 1850 
Douglass was one of the greatest 
champions for freedom. The name 
of Frederick Douglass will always 
be linked with this stirring event. 


The Carter G. Woodson Memo- 
rial Club of Washington, D. C. is 
preparing for a Carter G. Woodson 
Program during the next month. 
What are you doing? 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Underground 
Railroad 


The passage of the Fugitive 
Slave Law in 1850 made it harder 
than ever for slaves to run away 
to freedom in the North. Perhaps, 
if some truly Christian white 
friends had not helped them, none 
would have ever reached free soil 
again. Long before the Fugitive 
Slave Law was introduced, some 
kindhearted white people, mostly 
Quakers, who believed in the 
Golden Rule, had formed what is 
known as the Underground Rail- 
road. Escaping along this route 
had always been dangerous; now 
it became a hundred times more so. 
But determined slaves still dared 
to use it, and their friends of the 
Railroad increased their efforts to 
aid them. 

The Underground Railroad was 
just about the oddest railroad you 
ever heard of. It had no tracks, no 
puffing steam engines, no stream- 
lined Diesel or electric engines, no 
bells or whistles, no gleaming 
coaches. Passengers traveled on 
anything from their own bare feet 
to wagon bottoms, boats, and regu- 
lar coaches on northern trains. Still 
this railroad had many of the 
things which other railroads have, 
only they were very different in 
nature from the others. It had 
travel agents, stations, conductors, 
brakemen, and signals. 

Its agent were Abolitionists in 
the North and in the South, who 
gave information to both ‘‘condue- 
tors” and ‘‘passengers,’’ making it 
easier for them to find their way 
from station to station. These sta- 
tions were not marked by any out- 
ward signs, and no trainman called 
them out. In fact, they were very 
skillfully hidden. They were, for 
the most part, homes of friends 
where weary travelers could eat 
and rest on their dangerous jour- 
ney. 

No doubt, the most successful 
and the most famous ‘‘conductor’’ 
on the Underground Railroad was 
a Negro woman who, herself, had 
escaped from slavery along its 


route. This daring woman’s name 
was Harriet Tubman. Unlike many 
others, Harriet was not content to 
have gained her own freedom, but 
she wanted to help others to get 
theirs, too. For this purpose, she 
made many trips back into the 
South at the risk of her freedom 
and her life, and led off more than 
a hundred slaves, including her 
aged parents. 


So many slaves did Harriet lead 
to freedom, that her own people 
called her ‘‘Moses,’’ and _ they 
watched eagerly for her visits. The 
slaveowners, too, watched for her, 
but for very different reasons. Har- 
riet was taking away too much of 
their property, so a reward of 
twelve thousand dollars was offered 
for her capture. No one ever earned 
that reward, however, for Harriet 
was never taken. 

Such a hazardous journey as a 
trip on the Underground Railroad 
called for a well-understood system 
of signals. As the Negroes had in- 
vented worksongs and spirituals to 
ease the burden of their lot, and as 
they always sang as they worked, 
certain of these songs and spirit- 
uals were agreed upon for use as 
signals. The same words and tunes 
were used as always, but they now 
had a very different meaning which 
only the slaves and the Abolition- 
ists understood. A favorite among 
these signal songs was this one: 


‘‘T’m sorry I’m going to leave you, 
Farewell, oh farewell, 

But [’ll meet you in the morning, 
Farewell, oh farewell. 

I’ll meet you in the morning, 
I’m bound for the promised land, 

On the other side of Jordan 
Bound for the promised land. 

I’ll meet you in the morning 
Safe in the promised land, 

On the other side of Jordan 
Bound for the promised land.’’ 


Other songs used as signals were 
**Go Down Moses,’’ ‘‘Steal Away,’’ 
and ‘‘ Follow the Drinking Gourd.’’ 
The gourd in this song referred to 
the Great Dipper which points to 
the North. If you have ever seen 
a drinking gourd with its bowl and 
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handle, you will understand why 
this song was so appropriate. 

Just as Harriet Tubman was the 
most famous ‘‘conductor” on the 
Underground Railroad, William 
Grant Still was its best-known 
‘‘brakeman.’’ Still, a free Negro 
and a staunch Abolitionist, lived at 
Philadelphia, and his home was one 
of the busiest stations on the ‘‘rail- 
road to freedom.’’ He directed 
what was known as the Vigilance 
Committee which was composed of 
Negroes and whites who helped 
fleeing slaves to escape. William 
Still recorded in a book the names, 
experiences, and methods of escape 
used by every fugitive who came 
his way on the road to liberty. This 
book, which has been published un- 
der the name Underground Rail- 
road, is, to-day, a most thrilling 
history of this railroad. The clever 
methods used, all the sufferings and 
hardships encountered by the many 
fugitives, and all the joy and hap- 
piness of success are faithfully re- 
corded. It is an epic of the struggle 
for freedom made by the slaves 
themselves, and a monument to the 
heroie white people who helped run 
the most marvelous railroad in all 
the world. 


Something to Do 


I. Read the following stories in 
Pioneers of Long Ago by Jessie H. 
Roy and Geneva C. Turner. As- 
sociated Publishers. 1538 9th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


1. A Knock at the Door 

2. A Wonderful Conductor 

3. The Man Who Always Kept 
his Word. 


These stories will give you more 
information about the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

II. There are at least forty 
smaller words in the word Com- 
promise. See how many you can 


find. 


III. Please write to us and let 
us know what you think of the is- 
sues you have already seen. We 
want your opinions, your questions, 
and your suggestions. 
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NORTHERN OPPOSITION TO THE 
FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW OF 1850 


Southern extremists voiced vary- 
ing degrees of resentment against 
those laws in the Compromise of 
1850 which they considered further 
acts of aggression and encroach- 
ment upon their security and their 
‘‘neculiar institution.’’ They espe- 
cially denounced the failure posi- 
tively to provide for slavery in the 
territories recently acquired from 
Mexico. For they realized that only 
with difficulty would they be able 
to establish slavery in them. 

But the anger of extremists in 
the North over the passage of a 
more stringent fugitive slave law 
was perhaps even greater than the 
dismay of Southern slaveholders 
that free states would be carved out 
of the new territories. Especially 
offensive to Abolitionists were the 
provisions of the Fugitive Slave 
Law that Federal courts were 
bound to accept the testimony of 
claimants which the alleged slave 
could not challenge. Abolitionists 
of the Underground Railroad 
would suffer heavy penalties if 
they helped runaway slaves to 
escape. Professor Lorenzo Dow 
Turner concluded, after his com- 
prehensive investigation of the sub- 
ject, that ‘‘the extraordinary 
growth of the moral and religious 
movement against slavery between 
1850 and 1861 must be attributed 
largely to the passage and the at- 
tempt to put into execution the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850.’”2 

More than seventy-five years 
after the passage of the law, Sena- 
tor Albert I. Beveridge called it 
“‘one of the most inept and impoli- 
tic laws ever enacted.’ This judg- 
ment seventy-five years later makes 
understandable the even more bit- 
ter criticism in 1850 and the years 


thereafter. Indeed, even before the © 


law was passed Samuel Ringgold 
Ward, one of the most powerful of 


1See his Anti-Slavery Sentiment in 
American Literature prior to 1865 
(Washington, 1929), p. 71. 

“Abraham Lincoln, 1809-1858 (Boston, 
1928), Tf, 28%. 


SAMUEL RINGGOLD WARD 


the Negro Abolitionists, urged 
defiance of the pending measure. 
On April 5, 1850 he bitterly at- 
tacked Daniel Webster for his 
famous Seventh of March speech 
in which the Massachusetts senator 
had recognized that Northern im- 
pediments to the return of fugitive 
slaves made a more stringent law 
imperative.® 
Ward in his speech in Faneuil 
Hall asserted : 
The bill of which you most just- 
ly complain, concerning the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves, is to 
apply alike to your State and to 
our State, if it shall ever apply 
at all. But we have come here to 
make a common oath upon a 
common altar, that that bill shall 
never take effect. [Applause.] 
Honorable Senators may record 
their names in its behalf, and it 
may have the sanction of the 
House of Representatives; but 
we, the people, who are superior 
to both Houses and the Execu- 
tive, too [hear! hear!], we, the 
people, will never be human bi- 


3Although Webster was scathingly de- 
nounced, especially by Whittier in his 
poem, ‘‘Ichabod,’’? Professor Allan 
Nevins has concluded that ‘‘no speech 
more patriotic or evincing a higher de- 
gree of moral courage has ever been made 
in Congress.’’ Ordeal of the Union (New 
York and London, 1947), I, 290. 


peds, to howl upon the trace of 
the fugitive slave, even though 
led by the corrupt Daniel [ Web- 
ster] of your State, or the de- 
graded one [Daniel 8. Dickin- 
son] of ours. [Cheers.] 


Ward was not alone in calling 
for resistance to the law. At Syra- 
cuse, New York, Judge James W. 
Nye, later a United States Senator, 
assured a mass meeting: ‘‘I will 
tell my constituency that I will 
trample that law in the dust, and 
they must find another man, if 
there be one, who will degrade him- 
self to do this dirty work.’’ At a 
mass meeting in Faneuil Hall, pre- 
sided over by Charles Francis 
Adams, United States Minister to 
Great Britain during the American 
Civil War, Wendell Phillips called 
for peaceful resistance to the law: 
‘‘In this law the bulwarks of lib- 
erty are all broken, and it is a base 
libel to call it a constitutional law. 
We must trample it under our feet. 
It expects and provides for dis- 
obedience; God forbid that it 
should be disappointed. By peace- 
ful resistance we must. interrupt 
the slaveholders and say that the 
fugitive who has breathed Massa- 
chusetts air shall never go back... - 
Disobey this law until the courts: 
rule it unconstitutional.’’ 

A Vigilance Committee was 
formed, composed of several promi- 
nent Bostonians including Lewis 
Hayden, a colored attorney. Short- 
ly thereafter two slave catchers ar- 
rived in Boston to secure the re- 
turn of William and Ellen Craft.* 
William Craft was given refuge in 
the home of Hayden, who already 
had a reputation of being willing 
to use force to repel attempts to re- 
capture slaves from his Under- 
ground Railroad Station. Ellen 


4William Craft was a full-blooded Ne- 
gro and his wife, Ellen, was as white as 
most white persons. In escaping from 
slave territory Ellen had put on man’s 
clothing and impersonated a young 
planter who, accompanied by his slave, 
was going North for medical treatment. 
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was taken to the home of Theodore 
Parker. Since the slave catchers 
still lingered in Boston, sixty Vigi- 
lantes, led by Parker, went to the 
hotel where the slave catchers were 
staying and Parker told them they 
were not safe if they remained an- 
other night. They left town the 
same day. Hayden and a score of 
Negroes also rescued Frederick 
Jenkins Shadrach from a court- 
room and spirited him off to Cana- 
da. 

One of the most bitter opponents 
of the law was John Greenleaf 
Whittier. In 1850 he wrote ‘‘A 
Sabbath Scene’’ in which he vivid- 
ly described the fate of a female 
fugitive who sought refuge in a 
church, and who was handed over 
by the pastor to her pursuer. The 
militant Quaker poet then excori- 
ated the preacher: 


‘““My brain took fire: ‘Is this,’ I 


cried 

‘The end of prayer and preaching ? 

Then down with pulpit, down with 
priest, 

And give us Nature’s teaching! 

‘* “For shame and scorn be on ye 
all 

Who turn the good to evil, 

And steal the Bible from the Lord, 

To give it to the Devil!’ ”’ 

The arrest in Boston and return 
to the South of Thomas Sims in 
1851 provoked further alarm and 
criticism in the North. Still 


‘shaken by the events connected 


with the trial, Theodore Parker 

composed this ode in 1852 to keep 

alive the spirit of resistance: 

‘*Sons of men who dared be free 

For truth and right, who cross’d 
the sea, 

Hide the trembling poor that flee 

From the land of slaves! 

‘“By yon sea that freely waves, 

‘By your fathers’ honored graves, 

Swear you never will be slaves, 

Nor steal your fellow man! 

““By the heaven whose breath you 
draw, 

‘By the God whose higher law 


5For an exhaustive study of the Sims 
Case, see Leonard W. Levy, ‘‘Sims Case: 
The Fugitive Slave Law in Boston,’’ 
Journal of Negro History, XXXV (Jan- 
uary, 1950), 39-74. 


WILLIAM. L. GARRISON 


THOMAS W. HIGGINSON 


WALT WHITMAN, WHOSE “BOSTON 


BALLAD” 


WAS INSPIRED BY THE 
BURNS’ CASE 
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Fills the heaven of heavens with 
awe; 
Swear for freedom now! 
‘*Men whose hearts with pity move, 
Men that trust in God above, 
Men who stoutly follow Christ in 
love, 
Save your brother men!’’ 
Professor Lorenzo Turner be- 
lieves that Frederick Douglass also 
had in mind the Sims case when he 
delivered a scorching oration on 
Independence Day, 1852, at Ro- 
chester, New York. Douglass de- 
elared that ‘‘This Fourth July is 
yours, not mine. You may rejoice, 
I mourn’”’ (italics as in the origi- 
nal). It would be ‘‘Treason most 
scandalous and mocking’’ for him 
not to mention ‘‘the plantive la- 
ment of a peeled and woe-smitten 
people.” He asked the white peo- 
ple in the audience what their 
Fourth of July meant to the Amer- 
ican slave and answered: 


A day that reveals to him, more 
than all other days in the year, 
the gross injustice and cruelty to 
which he is the constant victim. 
To him, your celebration is .a 
sham; your boasted liberty, an 
unholy license; your national 
greatness, swelling vanity; your 
sounds of rejoicing are empty 
and heartless; your denunciation 
of tyrants, hollow mockery ; your 
prayers and hymns, your ser- 
mons and thanksgivings, with all 
their religious parade and solem- 
nity, are, to Him, mere bombast, 
fraud, deception, impiety, and 
hyprocrisy—a thin veil to cover 
up crimes which would disgrace 

a nation of savages. There is not 

a nation on the earth guilty of 

practices more shocking and 

bloody than are the people of 
the United States at this very 
hour. 

In 1854 oceurred the even more 
celebrated case of the seizure of 
Anthony Burns in Boston. When 
he was arrested to be sent back into 
slavery, a group of leading Bos- 
tonians including Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson attacked the 
courthouse in a vain attempt to 
rescue Burns. Higginson received 
a cut on the chin that left a perma- 
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nent sear, but Burns was the last 
fugitive slave arrested in Boston. 
Henry D. Thoreau poured out his 
dejection in his Journal. He felt 
that his ‘‘investment in life’’ was 
worth much less since that event. 
In his disillusionment he added: ‘‘I 
dwelt before in the illusion that my 
life passed somewhere between 
heaven and hell, but now I cannot 
persuade myself that I do not dwell 
wholly within hell. The sight of 
that political organization called 
Massachusetts is to me morally cov- 
ered with scoriae and volcanic cin- 
ders, such as Milton imagined. If 
there is any hell more unprincipled 
than our rulers and our people, I 
feel curious to visit it.’’ 

William Lloyd Garrison was 
even more violent in his denuncia- 
tion of the arrest of Burns. On In- 
dependence Day, 1854, at the an- 
nual outdoor celebration of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty in Framingham, toward the end 
of his speech he declared ominously 
that he was about to perform an 
act which would make clear his 
opinion of the pro-slavery laws and 
deeds of the nation. Lighting a 
candle on the table beside him, he 
brandished a document and an- 
nounced: ‘‘This is a copy of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Behold!’’ He 
put the flame to the copy of the 
law. While it blazed, he called upon 
all assembled to voice their approv- 
al of his deed. ‘‘Amen,’’ was the 
echo of the tense crowd. Garrison 
next burned a copy of the judge’s 
decision in the Burns case and a 
copy of the charge of the judge to 
the Grand Jury which had indicted 
Wendell Phillips, Parker, Higgin- 
son and several others for their 
participation in the attack on the 
courthouse. In a final climax, he 
held aloft a copy of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Bitterly 
he described it as the ‘‘source and 
parent of all other atrocities—a 
covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell.’’ When the flame 
had consumed the Constitution he 
coneluded : ‘‘So perish all compro- 
mises with tyranny! And let all 
the people say, ‘Amen!’’’ The 
throng echoed: ‘‘Amen!’’ 

Many other eminent Northerners 


— Emerson, Longfellow, Dana, 
Bronson Aleott—joined in the 
chorus of denunciation. But Mas- 
sachusetts Abolitionists were not 
alone in their opposition to the 
Law. In 1851 a Marylander, Ed- 
ward Gorsuch, and his son arrived 
at Christiana, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, seeking a runaway 
slave. Accompanied by United 
States officials, they went to a farm- 
house where a number of escaped 
slaves had gathered. The Negroes 
valiantly defended themselives. 
Gorsuch was killed and his son 
was wounded. Edward Channing 
later commented: ‘‘The case is 
memorable because some Quaker 
bystanders being summoned by the 
deputy marshal refused to aid him 
and were tried for treason; but no 
conviction followed.’’® 


When in 1858  slave-catchers 
sought to seize a Negro in Welling- 
ton, Ohio, some fifty or sixty men 
rescued him, concealed him in the 
home of an Oberlin professor and 
then sent him on t6 Canada. No 
more slave catchings were at- 
tempted in that part of Ohio. Four 
years earlier, the,. Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, in a case involving 
the rescue of a Negro named Glover 
by a Milwaukee mob, held the 
Fugitive Slave Act to be ‘‘uncon- 
stitutional and void.’’ Despite a 
reversal of this decision by the 
United States Supreme Court the 
legislature of Wisconsin, along with 
the legislatures of several other 
states and one territory, passed 
‘*Personal Liberty Laws” designed 
to render the federal law ineffec- 
tive. 


Despite the stringency of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, an undeter- 
mined number of slaves continued 
to escape from the South. Perhaps 
some 20,000 Negroes fled from 
Northern states to Canada between 
1850 and 1860. But, most impor- 


- tant of all, the Law ‘‘induced hun- 


dreds of thousands of voters, who 
cared very little whether the Negro 
was a slave or a free man, to use 
all means at their disposal to stop 
the further extension of slavery 


6History of the United States (New 
York, 1919-1925), VI, 107. 
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and to put an end to it whenever 
they could, constitutionally.’’* 
Meanwhile, Clay and Webster, 
who together with Calhoun had 
been the principal architects of the 
Compromise, had spoken and writ- 
ten their last words. New leaders 
took their places in the North and 
in the South. New issues arose, 
especially out of the question of 
slavery in the territories, that soon 
made further compromises impos- 
sible. 
TIbid., VI, 103. 


First “Centennial” 


Issue 
(Continued from page 2) 


abject fear as it had not done be- 
fore. At the same time the South 
was beginning to lag behind the 
North in white population arid in 
manufacturing. John C. Calhoun, 
who had earlier been an advocate 
of a protective tariff, uow assumed 
the leadership of those Southerners 
who asserted the right to nullify 
a law of the Congress of the United 
States that they deemed hostile to 
their interests. They, of course, 
carried even further their consti- 
tutional interpretation of state’s 
rights than their predecessors had 
done. Their principal grievance 
was the tariff, but subsequent de- 
velopments in the South have made 
clear that, had it not been for the 
reliance upon slavery and the 
plantation system, the South would 
not have fallen so far behind the 
North in the expansion of manu- 
facturing. The Nullification Con- 
troversy of 1832-1833 not only ex- 
posed the growing economic weak- 
ness of the South vis-a-vis the 
North but made it clear to many 
perspicacious Southerners that nul- 
lification would not suffice to win 
concessions from a strong presi- 
dent. Separation from the Union 
would be necessary to achieve the 
desired ends against a determined 
president. 

In the 1830’s also, slaveholders 
and their sympathizers sought to 
suppress the circulation of news- 
papers and other printed materials 
published by Abolitionists. Peti- 
tions for the abolition of slavery 
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were barred from consideration on 
the floor of Congress. When peti- 
tions for the abolition of slavery 
were silenced by the so-called ‘‘ gag 
rule,’’ the Abolitionists, in order to 
keep the slavery question before 
the public, presented in the winter 
of 1838-1839 more than 200 peti- 
tions for the recognition of Haiti. 
But these petitions met the same 
fate as that which befell those for 
the abolition of slavery. 


A few years later some of the 
Protestant churches began to di- 
vide on the question of whether 
Christians could hold slaves. The 
Methodists in 1844 and later the 
Baptists and the Presbyterians es- 
tablished Northern and Southern 
branches. Thus by 1850 three of the 
largest Protestant denominations 
had split on the issue of slavery. 


The ‘‘Roaring Forties,’’ the 
“‘Era of Manifest Destiny,’’ also 
witnessed the injection of slavery 
into the attempts of individual 
Americans and the American gov- 
ernment to acquire new territory 
on the continent and in the Carib- 
bean. It is not without significance, 
as Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger 
has pointed out, that of the 56 
signers of the Texas Declaration of 
Independence 53 were Americans 
and that 48 of these came from 
slave states. Professor Samuel 
Flagg Bemis is convinced that the 
slave forces in the United States 
were primarily responsible for the 
attempts to acquire Cuba. When 
statesmen of the Dominican Repub- 
lic applied for recognition by the 
United States in 1845, they sought 
to justify recognition on the 
grounds that most of the Domini- 
cans were white. 


Then came the war with Mexico 
and the acquisition of an imperial 
domain in which the determination 
of the question of whether it should 
be free or slave would probably 
settle the fate of slavery in the 
United States as a whole. 


John C. Calhoun, one of the most 
brilliant and withal one of the 
meanest of American statesmen, 
saw the gravity of the issue as 
clearly as did any of his contem- 
poraries. Some fifteen years earlier 
he had been the leader of the states’ 
rights and nullification movement. 


In 1849 he was to write one of his 
most eloquent defenses of the foul- 
est blot on American civilization. 
Since this statement is not widely 
known, extensive quotations from 
it serve as the introduction to the 
series of articles which attempt to 
reveal the terms on which peace for 
another decade was made possible 
by the Compromise of 1850. 
Despite the protests of extremists 
in both North and South, business 
interests in particular won suffi- 
cient support for the compromise 
measures to prevent the outbreak 
of hostilities. Many historians have 
concluded that it was fortunate for 
the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy that the issue was not joined 
in 1850. Ten years later the North 
as a whole was much stronger eco- 
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nomically and militarily than the 
South, and moral indignation had 
greatly increased in the North. 
Without speculating as to what 
might have happened if war had 
ensued in 1850, the sequel was to 
show that when further compro- 
mises failed, the North was strong 
enough to abolish slavery in all the 
United States. The North and the 
South have continued to this day 
to compromise on issues involving 
the Negro. But the nation, one 
hundred years after the Compro- 
mise of 1850, has advanced so far 
in the direction of freedom and de- 
mocracy that perhaps a ‘‘bicenten- 
nial issue’’ of the Necro History 
BULLETIN will record the virtual 
achievement of first-class citizen- 
ship for the descendants of slaves. 


MONTHLY CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


\ e 3 + 5 6 7 
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16 
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28 
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Across 


1. below the earth 

8. a kind of windstorm 

9. each (abbrev.) 

0. preposition 

2. last name of a member of the Vigi- 
lance Committee 

13. a nervous twitching 

15. something to read 

16. Behold! 

17. to soar 

19. part of the body 

20. printer’s measure 

21. to wet as with bread 

24, first name of a great conductor 

25. sob 

27. to act 


28. large boxes used for shipping 
29. aid 
30. a written memorandum 


11. opposite of yes 

14. agreement 

18. period of time (pl.) 

19. a-kind of tree 

22. retained 

25. receive something thrown 


Down 


1. up to the time of 

2. a girl’s toy 

3. elongated fish 

4. to obtain 

5. a thoroughfare for trains 
6. personal pronoun 

7. sad fate 


. affirmative 
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Freedom or Slavery 
in the Territories? 


The decade after 1850 was to 
demonstrate that the most crucial 
issue presented in the Compromise 
of 1850 was that of freedom or 
slavery in the territories. Calhoun 
had made clear in his manifesto 
urging a unified South that he un- 
derstood the importance of this is- 
sue. He apparently believed what 
Webster had clearly stated, namely 
that because of climate and topog- 
raphy there was little likelihood 
that slave states would be carved 
out of the territory recently ac- 
quired from Mexico. Calhoun even 
foresaw the possibility that so 
many free states would be created 
out of the territory acquired from 
Mexico that the North would be 
able to adopt and ratify an amend- 
ment to the Constitution emanci- 
pating slavery in the States. 


Significantly, the issue of free- 
dom or slavery in the territories of 
New Mexico and Utah was the only 
one not definitely settled in the 
Compromise of 1850. The laws pro- 
vided ‘‘that, when admitted as a 
State, the said Territory, or any 
portion of the same, shall be re- 
ceived into the Union, with or with- 
out slavery, as their constitution 
may prescribe at the time of their 
admission.’’ Despite the clarity of 
this language some textbooks and 
some maps that are still used in 
American colleges and universities 
show the New Mexico and Utah 
territories as slave territories in the 
same way that what is now ap- 
proximately the state of Oklahoma 
was slave territory.‘ These maps 
are misleading. For Oklahoma lay 
in the Louisiana territory south of 
36 degrees 30 minutes in which 
Slavery had been expressly per- 
mitted by the Missouri Compromise 
in 1820. Since the New Mexico and 


Utah territories appear on these ° 


maps in the same color as the Okla- 
homa territory, students naturally 
believe that slavery was as specifi- 
cally authorized in the New Mexico 


1See especially map number A-14 in 
the Denoyer-Geppert American History 
Maps, Edition 1946. 


and Utah territories as there was 
in Oklahoma territory. In brief, 
the battle over the issue of freedom 
or slavery in the territories is still 
being fought today. 

In 1852 both the Democratic and 
the Whig parties accepted in their 
platforms the finality of the Com- 
promise measures. But two years 
later, 1854, Congress began to lay 
the foundation for the possible 
legal extension of slavery to not 
only the New Mexico and Utah 
territories but also to the territories 
in the Louisiana Purchase in which 
slavery had been prohibited by the 
Missouri Compromise. The Kansas- 
Nebraska Act of 1854, the events 
in ‘‘bleeding Kansas’’ and the 
Dred Scott Case, 1857, reveal a 
clear determination on the part of 
slave owners to convert all the ter- 
ritory into slave states. In 1846 
Daniel Webster had stated: ‘‘It is 
unnecessary to reaffirm an ordi- 
nance of nature or to reenact the 
will of God.’’ He had meant that 
there was little likelihood that slav- 
ery would exist in those territories. 
Slaveholders were evidently little 
concerned with the ordinance of 
nature and the will of God. 

The Republican platform of 1860 
declared that Congress did have the 
right to prohibit slavery in terri- 
tories. While this plank was not 
alone responsible for the secession 
of the Southern states, the history 
of the decade from 1850 to 1860 
clearly reveals that the issue of 
freedom or slavery in territories 
was one of the principal causes of 
friction between the North and the 
South. Two years after the South- 
ern states seceded, Congress abol- 
ished slavery in the territories and 
in the District of Columbia. Vic- 
tory of the North in the American 
Civil War placed the final stamp of 
approval upon the ordinance of na- 
ture and the will of God. 


Calhoun’s Plea for a 
United South 


(Continued from page 4) 


Calhoun then once more revealed 
his view on the ‘‘inherent’’ inferi- 
ority of Negroes. ‘‘The two races.”’ 
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he insisted, ‘‘cannot be separated; 
and cannot live together in peace 
or harmony, or to their mutual 
advantage, except in their present 
relation. Under any other, wretch- 
edness and misery and desola- 
tion would overspread the whole 
South.’’ He cited the results of 
emancipation in the British West 
Indies as proof of his conviction. 
The British had kept armed forces 
there ‘‘to preserve the social and 
political superiority of the white 
race,” but nevertheless ‘‘the 
British West Indies possessions are 
ruined, impoverished, miserable, 
wretched, and destined probably to 
be abandoned to the black race.’’ 
If emanicaption were ever to be 
effected in the Southern states, Cal- 
houn warned, ‘‘it will be through 
the agency of the federal govern- 
ment, controlled by the dominant 
power of the Northern States of the 
confederacy, against the resistance 
and struggle of the Southern’’ 
(italies supplied). 

He then pointed out what he con- 
sidered the dire consequences of 
emancipation consummated in that 
way. The white race in the South 
would be prostrated; the greatest 
bitterness would be engendered 
between the South and the North. 
The freedmen would look to the 
North as their friends and the peo- 
ple of the North would favor the 
freedmen instead of the Southern 
whites. The North would raise the 
freedmen to ‘‘political and social 
equality with their former owners, 
by giving them the right of voting 
and holding public offices under the 
federal government.’’ The freed- 
men would, of course, vote with 
their Northern associates and 
‘*profligate whites’’ in the South 
and thus be raised above the other 
Southern whites in the political and 
social scale. The South would then 
‘“become the permanent abode of 
disorder, anarchy, poverty, misery, 
and wretchedness.’’ 


The South was therefore con- 
fronted with the ‘‘most solemn 
question’’ that ever claimed the at- 
tention of a people. The very first 
step for the South to take was to 
be united. Even party ties should 
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be forgotten in the sheer necessity 
of convincing the North that the 
South was united in opposition to 
encroachments against it. If then 
the North should not pause in its 
course, ‘‘nothing would remain for 
you but to stand up immovably in 
defense of right, involving your all 
—your property, prosperity, equal- 
ity, liberty and safety. As the as- 
sailed, you would stand justified 
by all laws, human and divine, in 
repelling a blow so dangerous, 
without looking to consequences, 
and resort to all measures for that 
purpose’ (italics supplied). 

After making this threat, how- 
ever, Calhoun closed with the plea 
that for the time being the South 
take all measures to be united. 
His plea failed. A little over a 
year later Calhoun was dead. Ten 
years later the South did unite to 
protect what it considered its 
‘‘property, prosperity, equality, 
liberty and safety’’ and its doe- 
trine of white supremacy. Five 
years after that the South lay pros- 
trate and defeated; its ‘‘ peculiar 
institution’’ had been legally exor- 
cised as the result of a civil war. 
To be sure, Calhoun’s contempt for 
Negroes still lives in some parts of 
the so-called ‘‘free world.’’ But 
outside the Union of South Africa, 
Kenya and the two Rhodesias his 
contempt is gradually being re- 
placed by at least tolerance and in 
some instances respect. 


Slave Trade 
(Continued from page 8) 


was the sale of what was known as 
‘‘fancy girls,’ that is, attractive 
young women offered discreetly as 
mistresses. For example, N. Mad- 
dox, residing near Washington, de- 
sired immediately to _ receive, 
through the postoffice, bids naming 
the highest price for a ‘‘handsome, 
intelligent mulatto; a good plain 
cook, waitress, seamstress and 
laundress, about 17 or 18 years 
old.’’ Such advertisements also ap- 
peared in the Alexandria Phenix 
Gazette. 

When Alexandria was returned 
to Virginia in 1846, slave trading 


in Washington proper and George- 
town was considerably reduced. 
The retention of the slave trade 
until 1850 and of slavery itself un- 
til 1862 continued to provoke scath- 
ing denunciations similar to those 
directed today against segregation 
in the nation’s capital. 


The Dilemma of 
Southerners’ 


The alternatives that faced the 
South were acceptance or secession. 
Southern dissent could not take the 
‘‘half-way” step of nullification or 
circumvention that was open to the 
Northern opponents of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. The dismay that 
much of the South felt at the dis- 
ruption of the sectional balance 
with the admission of California as 
a free state; its apprehension that 
the lack of positive legislation to 
permit slavery in the Mexican Ces- 
sion territory would discourage 
slaveowners from migrating to that 
region; and the fear that the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had set a prece- 
dent for the suppression of the lu- 
erative inter-state slave trade pro- 
voked varied reactions from the 
South. 


The border states endorsed the 
Compromise with a spirit somewhat 
akin to enthusiasm. It was in South 
Carolina and Mississippi, especial- 
ly, and in Georgia and Alabama, to 
a lesser degree, that the rejection 
of the measure found its warmest 
adherents. Significantly, the op- 
position to the laws, led by Rhett, 
Yancey, McDonald, and Quitman, 
took the form of rabid agitation 
for secession. The movements for 
immediate secession in both South 
Carolina and Mississippi were fore- 
stalled, however, by a coalition of 
Unionists and ‘‘eooperative seces- 
sionists,’’ who deemed it wiser to 
wait upon secessionist action by 
the other Southern states. 


The attitude that gained the 
greatest support in the South was 


1For an excellent analysis, see Nevins, 
Ordeal of the Union, I, 346-411. 
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acceptance of the Compromise— 
with conditions. Above all the 
acquiescence of the South depended 
upon the North’s acceptance of the 
Compromise as ‘‘a final settle. 
ment’’ of the slavery question 
which had set the two sections at 
odds with one another. This con- 
dition was pointed up clearly in 
the ‘‘Georgia Platform’’ of 1850 
and in the resolution of the Mis. 
sissippi Union Convention in the 
summer of 1851 both of which were 
markedly Unionist. The Georgian 
document warned: 


That the state of Georgia, in the 
judgment of this convention, will 
and ought to resist, even (as a 
last resort) to the disruption of 
every tie which binds her to the 
Union, any future act of Con- 
gress abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia, without 
the consent and petition of the 
slaveholders thereof; or any act 
abolishing slavery in places with- 
in the slaveholding States, pur- 
chased by the United States for 
the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, navy-yards, 
and other like purposes; or any 
act suppressing the slave trade 
between slaveholding States; or 
any refusal to admit as a state 
any Territory applying, because 
of the existence of slavery there- 
in; or any act prohibiting the 
introduction of slaves into the 
territories of Utah and New 
Mexico; or any act repealing or 
materially modifying the laws 
now in force for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves. 


And from Mississippi came the 
ominous ‘‘ condition :”’ 


Resolved, that it is our deliberate 
opinion, that upon the faithful 
execution of the Fugitive Slave 
law, by the proper authorities, 
depends the preservation of our 
much-loved Union. 


Clearly, the Compromise was but 
a sectional truce, for already the 
anti-slavery elements of the North 
had demonstrated that they had no 
intention of accepting a peace 
which was contingent upon obedi- 
ence to the Fugitive Slave Law. 
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Douglass and the 


Compromise 
(Continued from page 24) 


the sections. 

To this speech Douglass had 
little to say—doubtless he shared 
the general realization that the 
feeble Calhoun’s was a voice that 
death would soon hush. However, 
he noted that Calhoun’s speech was 
characterized by ‘‘the hopelessness 
of its spirit, and the staleness of 
the material of which it is com- 
posed.’’ As for the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, Douglass 
would have none of it: ‘‘No! Mr. 
Calhoun; melancholy as the truth 
may be to the dealers in human 
flesh, no legislative enactment, no 
human contract or agreement, can 
save the accursed system of hu- 
man bondage from the decay and 
death to which God and Nature 
have doomed it.’”* 

Now that Clay and Calhoun had 
spoken, Douglass waited to hear 
from Daniel Webster, renowned 
orator and legal light. On March 
7, the Senator from Massachusetts 
made what he deemed the most im- 
portant speech of his distinguished 
public career. In a three-hour ad- 
dress he reviewed the status of slav- 
ery since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, discoursed on the South’s 
grievances, described the North’s 
grievances, and wound up with two 
important conclusions: (1) that it 
was unnecessary to bar slavery 
from New Mexico and California 
since it was already excluded there- 
from by the irrepealable laws of 
nature, and (2) that the restoration 
of fugitive slaves was a solemn 
constitutional obligation upon the 
North. 

Webster’s speech evoked nothing 
but dismay in Negro and abolition- 
ist circles. Holding an ‘‘Anti- 
Webster Meeting,’’ ‘‘The Colored 


Citizens of Boston and Vicinity’’ * 


expressed themselves as ‘‘pained 
to the heart’s core’’ by his course.5 
Douglass shared the pique of the 
abolitionists at Webster’s charge 
that he did not regard abolition so- 


‘Tbid., March 15, 1850. 
‘Liberator, April 5, 1850. 


cieties as useful. ‘‘I think their 
operations for the past twenty 
years have produced nothing good 
or valuable,’’ the Senator had said. 
This allegation, retorted Douglass, 
sprang solely from Webster’s vexa- 
tion at the ‘‘honest rebuke’’ which 
abolitionists had meted to him for 
his ‘‘compromising course on the 
subject of slavery.’® 

Informing his North Star audi- 
ence that he had digested every 
syllable of Webster’s speech, Doug- 
lass vouched that ‘‘Mr. Webster is 
eloquent; Mr. Webster is grand; 
Mr. Webster is patriotic; but 
neither his eloquence, his grandeur 
nor his patriotism can save this 
speech from the overwhelming con- 
demnation of all liberal and high- 
minded men.’’ Voicing the common 
charge that Webster’s speech was 
a bid for Southern support for the 
presidency, Douglass concluded, 
‘Well done, Daniel! You have be- 
trayed ‘innocent blood’ — why 
should you be denied the ‘thirty 
pieces of silver’ ’’?7 

The great triumvirate had spok- 
en. It remained for a less promi- 
nent Senate figure, one whose repu- 
tation until then had been confined 
to his own state of New York, to 
sound a note to which Douglass 
could give assent. Scarcely had 
Webster’s words reached the news- 
paper pages than William H. Se- 
ward proclaimed that the terri- 
tories were to be regarded as a 
sacred responsibility, and that 
therefore they should be governed 
in consonance with ‘‘a higher law 
than the Constitution.’’ Hence, as 
revered as was the Constitution, if 
that document granted legal recog- 
nition to slavery in the territories, 
such a sanction was not binding 
since it was contrary to fundamen- 
tal morality. 

To Douglass this was more like 
it. Hailing the address as ‘‘able 
and manly,’’ Douglass ran it on 
the first two pages of the North 
Star, prefaced by the statement 
that it was ‘‘impossible for us to 
present our readers with anything 


6North Star, March 15, 1850. 
TIbid., March 15, 1850. 
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more important or interesting.’”® 
Through the columns of his paper, 
he thanked Seward for a pamphlet 
copy of the address.® Other Ne- 
groes shared Douglass’ enthusiasm 
—at a meeting in New York a Ne- 
gro group proposed Seward for the 
presidency.?° 


The action of this group was a 
response to Douglass’ plea to 
colored men ‘‘to come forth with 
their views on the subject.” As the 
issues were being debated in Con- 
gress, Douglass’ weekly published 
in full the proceedings of protest 
meetings by Negro groups. Doug- 
lass commended these demonstra- 
tions, adding that while it was al- 
ways gratifying to note efforts ‘‘on 
the part of our white, friends in 
favor of our rights, it is far more 
cheering to observe such move- 
ments among ourselves.’’!? 

In addition to encouraging aboli- 
tionists to speak out against the ad- 
voeates of compromise measures, 
Douglass brought into play his own 
rich vocabulary of denunciation. 
His language was sometimes vitu- 
perative, revealing the character- 
istic unwillingness of the abolition- 
ists to consider any point of view 
but their own. It must be noted, 
however, that Douglass’ strong lan- 
guage and uncompromising atti- 
tude sprang inevitably from his be- 
liefs concerning the intentions of 
the slaveowners. 

To Douglass and his fellow aboli- 
tionists there existed in 1850 a 
slave power conspiracy. Douglass 
believed that this plot of the ‘‘slav- 
ocracy’’ embraced ‘‘five cardinal 
objects.’’ He listed them. ‘‘They 
are these: first, the complete sup- 
pression of all anti-slavery discus- 
sion ; second, the extirpation of the 
entire free people of color from the 
United States; third, the unending 
perpetuation of slavery in this Re- 
public; fourth, the nationalization 
of slavery to the extent of making 
slavery respected in every State of 
the Union; fifth, the extension of 
slavery over Mexico and the entire 


8Ibid., March 22, 1850. 
May 9, 1850. 
10Liberator, May 10, 1850. 
11North Star, April 12, 1850. 
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20 
South American States.’’!* 

Believing these things, Douglass 
and his co-reformers offered no 
denial to the charges that they were 
unmannerly and _pestilent 
sect.’’ Replied Douglass, ‘‘If aboli- 
tionists resorted to uncommon 
means, it was because they had un- 
common evil to deal with.’’'* As 
Emerson said, the abolitionists 
‘‘might be wrong-headed, but they 
are wrong-headed in the right di- 
rection.’’ 

During the spring of 1850 Doug- 
lass did not want for signs and por- 
tents of the slave conspiracy. At 
the annual two-day meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in 
New York in early May, the ses- 
sions were riotous, being interrupt- 
ed or broken up by a mob led by 
one Captain Isaiah Rynders. Doug- 
lass was accosted by Rynders but 
was spared from physical violence 
by his remarkable display of cool- 
ness and wit. With Wendell 
Phillips, Douglass believed that 
‘‘Southern men’’ were behind a 
pre-concerted plan to break up the 
meetings. 

But Douglass did not get out of 
the city unharmed. Walking along 
the battery with two Englishwom- 
en, Julia and Eliza Griffiths, he 
was ‘‘roughed up’’ by a small band 
of hoodlums who assailed the trio 
with ‘‘all sorts of coarse and filthy 
language.’’ Douglass succeeded in 
warding off the blows with an um- 
brella when, relaxing his guard 
prematurely, he was struck on the 
head from behind. Douglass wrote 
that he held no personal resent- 
ment against the ruffians since they 
were simply ‘‘doing the dirty work 
of others.’’!5 

To Douglass the culminating evi- 
dence of the slave power’s domi- 
nance was the passage of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law which President 
Fillmore signed on. September 18. 
Douglass had not been greatly con- 


Address Delivered at Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, May 11, 1853,’’ 
9. Handwritten, in Douglass MSS. 

Thoughts and Recollections of the 
Anti-Slavery Conflict,’’ 12. Typed lec- 
ture, in Douglass MSS. 
14Liberator, May 17, 1850. 
15North Star, May 30, 1850. 


cerned about the four other meas- 
ures which, with the Fugitive Slave 
Law, were collectively to be known 
as the Compromise of 1850.. The 
first of these measures, the admis- 
sion of California as a free state, 
he had regarded as inevitable. The 
measure concerning the public debt 
and boundary of Texas did not in- 
terest him, nor had he much to say 
regarding the evasive enactment 
relating to slavery in the New Mex- 
ico territory. As for the fourth 
piece of legislation—the abolition 
of the slave-trade in the District of 
Columbia—he regarded it merely 
as ‘‘a ruse,’’ a meaningless sop. 

Douglass was aware that in the 
North there was a pronounced sen- 
timent in favor of the Compromise. 
Merchants and cotton manufac- 
turers hailed it. Moderates and 
preserve-the-Unionists were hope- 
ful that, like the Missouri Compro- 
mise, it would bring another long 
period of sectional calm. 

Such was not to be the case; 
Douglass and his fellow abolition- 
ists saw to that. For they made it 
quickly evident that one of the en- 
actments, the Fugitive Slave Law, 
was one of the most vulnerable 
measures ever passed by Congress. 
By denying the testimony of the 
alleged runaway, and by assuming 
that he was guilty rather than in- 
nocent, the measure immediately 
became a powerful propaganda 
weapon for the reformers. The 
anti-slavery press referred to it as 
‘““The Man-Stealing Law,” and 
‘‘The Bloodhound Bill.’’ The legal 
claims of the master notwithstand- 
ing, the free men of the North, as 
Douglass pointed out, ‘‘can never 
be brought to look with the same 
feelings upon a man escaping from 
his claimants, as upon a horse run- 
ning away from its owner.’’!® 

The unpopularity of the Fugitive 
Slave Law thus dated from the 
hour of its passage. Highly drama- 
tized by Douglass and the other 
abolitionists was the plight of thou- 
sands of Negroes. The law was ez 
post facto, reaching back to run- 
aways who had been living unmol- 


16¢¢ Address’ Delivered at Broadway 
Tabernacle,’’ 24. 


17William C. Nell to William Lloyd 
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ested for years. Alarmed Negroes 
made preparations to go to Canada, 
‘‘eold Canaan.’’ Among the ap. 
proximately nine thousand who 
hastened across the border were 
scores of Douglass’ Rochester ac- 
quaintances who had resided there 
for years, ‘‘sustaining good busi- 
ness positions.’’!7 Of the one hun- 
dred and fourteen members of the 
Colored Baptist Church in Roches- 
ter, only two remained.'§ ‘‘ Hence,”’ 
in the vivid words of Douglass, 
‘*these tears; hence this dark train 
going from the land, as if fleeing 
from death.’’!® 

To quiet the apprehension of the 
colored people, Douglass redoubled 
his speaking efforts, on one occa- 
sion travelling five hundred miles 
in two days. The largest and most 
significant of the many indigna- 
tion meetings he attended was held 
in Boston a month after the pass- 
age of the Fugitive Slave Law. A 
group of prominent citizens, bitter- 
ly opposed to the measure and trou- 
bled by the consternation it aroused 
among Boston Negroes, had sched- 
uled a monster meeting at historic 
Faneuil Hall. They had sent for 
Douglass. 

When he arrived, after travel- 
ling all day long, his fatigue fell 
from him as he viewed the vast au- 
dience, with hundreds milling 
about outside. From those present 
he could see that in Boston the 
eause of freedom did not stand 
without influential friends. Pre- 
siding was Charles Francis Adams, 
son and grandson of a president of 
the United States. Richard Henry 
Dana, famous as a writer of sea ad- 
venture, sat on the platform, wait- 
ing to read a fiery message of con- 
demnation from the aged Josiah 
Quincy, former mayor of Boston 
and president of Harvard College. 
The learned theologian, Theodore 
Parker, was listed on the program. 
Scheduled also, as a matter of 
course, was the outstanding abolli- 
tionist orator, Wendell Phillips, de- 


Garrison, Feb. 12, 1852. Garrison MSS. 
(Boston Public Library). 

18Frederie Holland May, Frederick 
Douglass (Boston, 1895), 186. 
iberator, Oct. 18, 1850. 
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scendent of a family whose name 
was written into the history of 
Massachusetts. Douglass noted that 
Phillips’ expressive countenance, 
‘‘olowed like sparkling iron newly 
drawn from flaming coals.’’° 

In the overflowing audience 
there were hundreds of Negroes. 
In addition to Douglass, the plan- 
ning committee had programmed 
another Negro speaker, Charles 
Lenox Remond, free-born, Boston 
abolitionist lecturer. On the plat- 
form also sat two Negroes who sym- 
bolized the spirit of the occasion. 
They were William and Ellen 
Craft, whose dramatic story of es- 
cape from slavery was recited with 
never-ending delight in abolitionist 
quarters. 

Charles Francis Adams, after 
stating the object of the meeting, 
called first upon Douglass, asking 
him especially ‘‘to state the condi- 
tion of the colored people under 
this new act for their oppression.”’ 
Arising amid an ovation, Douglass 
did not mince words. The colored 
people of Boston, said he, had re- 
solved to suffer death rather than 
return to bondage. ‘‘We must be 
prepared should this law be put 
into operation to see the streets of 
Boston running with blood.’’2? 

In his hour-long speech, Doug- 
lass asserted that the annals of no 
nation exhibited greater acts of in- 
dividual heroism and courage than 
were found in the history of fugi- 
tives. He gave instances of such 
acts of heroism. Then he asked the 
audience whether it would permit 
Slaveholders to seize a Negro in 
Boston. The rafters echoed to the 
ery of ‘*No,’’22 

Douglass closed on a personal 
note whose flavor was well caught 
by the report in the Liberator. 
Douglass, ran this report, ‘‘stated 
that his own family had been 
thrown in greatest alarm by a tele- 
graphie dispatch that slavehunters 
were after him, and although he 
stood there a free man in conse- 
quence of the payment of $750 in 
British gold to a democratic slave- 
holder in St. Michaels, Maryland; 

0North Star, Oct. 24, 1850. 


*1Boston Herald, Oct. 15, 1850. 
*2Liberator, Oct. 18, 1850. 
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although this was known, although 
he had a bill of sale on himself, he 
felt, he confessed, some fear that 
there might be a flaw in the docu- 
ment; and learning some of these 
gentry were about to make him a 
visit, he resolved to meet them at 
home; and as his house was rather 
small, and the party probably rath- 
er large, he went up to a trapdoor 
in the attic, in order to receive 
them one at a time, and if they had 
made their appearance, he should, 
he said, have endeavored to greet 
them with a hospitality befitting 
the occasion; and many of his 
neighbors had adopted the opinion 
that when men act as bloodhounds 
they should be treated as such.’ 
Douglass’ militant address stirred 
Faneuil Hall, setting the tone for 
the remaining speeches and actions. 
Two resolutions were adopted; one 
called for the repeal of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and the other forth- 
rightly proclaimed that ‘‘Constitu- 
tion or no Constitution, Law or no 
Law, we will not allow a Fugitive 
Slave to be taken from Massachu- 
setts.”? A Committee of Vigilance, 
numbering fifty, was empowered to 
establish an office and appoint an 


‘agent, so that fugitive slaves might 


know where to go ‘‘to receive such 
advice and assistance as the case 
may require.’”4 

Douglass bespoke his satisfac- 
tion: ‘‘I am happy to state,’’ wrote 


237 bid. 
24Ibid., Oct. 18, 1850. 
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he, ‘‘that the public meeting held 
here last night has done much to- 
ward quieting the colored people, 
and toward removing the appre- 
hension and dread by which they 
were just oppressed.’’25 

As it turned out, this optimism 
was shattered by an occurrence the 
very next day. Two slaveholders’ 
agents from Macon, Georgia (‘‘two 
prowling villains,’ the Liberator 
called them?*) served warrants for 
the arrest of three fugitive slaves, 
two of whom were William and 
Ellen Craft. Wrote Douglass in a 
hurried dispatch to his paper, ‘‘ Mr. 
Crafts is armed and resolved to 
stand his ground, and in less than 
an hour blood may flow in the 
streets of Boston.’’?? 

However, on the advice of well- 
wishers, the Crafts hastened out 
of the country. But the attending 
excitement did not die down; the 
Craft episode was but one in an 
unending series involving the ren- 
dition of runaways. Douglass and 
his co-workers succeeded well in 
arousing the average man’s natural 
sympathy for the plight of the run- 
away slave making the dash for 
freedom, pursued by slave-catchers 
and bloodhounds. 

But Douglass and the abolition- 
ists did more than this. They now 
began to stir the collective con- 
science of the nation by stressing 
the fact that more than the slave 
was at stake; freedom itself was at 
stake. Highlighted by the Fugitive 
Slave Law, the abolitionist crusade 
perceptibly broadened from a sym- 
pathetic effort on behalf of the 
slave to a deep concern for the 
preservation of civil liberties in 
America. Inevitably, so reasoned 
the abolitionists, the people of the 
free states would finally sense the 
tremendous danger to their liber- 
ties, and would then take action 
against slavery. 

As 1850 drew to a close, Douglass, 
still a young man—he was only 
thirty-three—did not doubt that 
he would live to see great things. 


25North Star, Oct. 24, 1850. 
26Nov. 1, 1850. 
27North Star, Oct. 31, 1850. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 27-29, 1950 


The Annual meeting of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, opened at 11:00 A. M., Octo- 
ber 27, in Sisters Chapel, Spelman 
College. This session was a Me- 
morial to Dr. Carter G. Woodson, 
Founder of the Association and its 
Director until his death on April 
3, 1950. Mrs. Mary McLeod Beth- 
une paid an eloquent tribute to 
him in her paper, ‘‘The Torch Is 
Ours.’” Dr. Charles H. Wesley, 
President of Wilberforce State Col- 
lege, read an inspiring paper on 
‘*Woodson the Scholar.’’ Mayor 
William B. Hartsfield of the City 


of Atlanta brought friendly greet- 
ings from the City and assured the 
audience which filled the Chapel 
that ‘‘I am the Mayor of all the 
people of Atlanta.’’ A felicitous re- 
sponse was given by Mr. Louis R. 
Mehlinger, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association. Dr. L. D. Reddick, 
Chairman of the Committee on Ar- 
rangements, introduced visiting 
delegates and members. President 
Florence M. Read of Spelman Col- 
lege presided with her customary 
graciousness, and was hostess at 
luncheon to several of the speakers 
on this memorial program. 
Scholarly papers were read at 


sessions held on the campuses of 
Clark College, Morris Brown Col- 
lege, in the Exhibition Room of the 
Trevor Arnett Library of Atlanta 
University and at the Tatnall 
Street Y.W.C.A. All of these pa- 
pers were followed by a critique 
and discussion from the floor. One 
of the most interesting sessions was 
the luncheon in honor of Miss 
Gwendolyn Brooks, Pulitzer Prize 
Winner in Poetry. At the public 
meeting held in Wheat Street Bap- 
tist Church another scholarly pa- 
pér was read and Dr. Logan deliv- 
ered an address on ‘‘The Future 
Work of the Association.” 
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DOUGLASS AND THE COMPROMISE OF 1350 J 


By BENJAMIN QUARLES 


T a surprise celebration of his seventy-first 
A birthday, in 1888, Frederick Douglass was 
asked to speak. His remarks, although 
reminiscent, were brief and pointed, in two sen- 
tences summarizing his career. “During the nearly 
fifty years of my public life,” said he, “I have 
been an unflinching, unflagging and uncompromis- 
ing advocate and defender of the oppressed. In 
whatever else I have failed, in this I have not 
failed.”" To his kind hosts, the Bethel Literary 
Society of Washington, Douglass did not mean 
to appear boastful; he simply sought to make clear 
what motive had guided his conduct throughout 
his career from the time he had escaped from slav: 
ery in 1838—during a quarter of a century as af 
abolitionist editor and orator, and in the antebel- 
lum period as speaker, writer and office-holder. 

Of the many evidences of Douglass’ life-long 
concern for the oppressed, the events of the year 
1850 comprise a fruitful illustration. This crucial 
year ushered in a decade of storm and stress. Doug- 
lass and his contemporaries felt no need to listen 
for a deeper chord; to them slavery was the domi- 
nant issue of the day. 

In the early months of 1850 this question was 
two-pronged: the rendition of runaways, and the 
status of slavery in the territories recently wrested 
from Mexico. In the case of the rendition of fugi- 
tives, existing legislation was inadequate; in the 
case of slavery in the former Mexican territories, 
legislation was non-existent, the Thirty-First Con- 
gress inheriting this most vexatious question as it 
opened on December 2, 1849. 

A leading spokesman for the slave, Douglass 
welcomed the impending crisis. Editorially he in- 
formed his North Star readers that “this shoiild 
be a time of rejoicing with the humble laborers in 
the cause. This dreaded agitation, so feeble in its 
commencement, now rocks the land, from end to 
end. ... The public mind has reached a point of 
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interest and excitement unprecedented.” 


“Remarks at the Surprise Celebration of his Seventy-First Anni- 
versary,” 2. Two typewritten sheets, in Douglass MSS. (Douglass 
Memorial Home, Washington, D. C.). 
2North Star, Feb. 8, 1950. ° 


Douglass did not underestimate the sense ofm™ 
tension—the country was on edge awaiting them 
action of Congress. Here the issues pitted a dem 
fensive South against an enterprising, expandingly 
North. Although slavery furnished the topic, they 
sectional discord assumed even greater proportions 
involving nothing less than the control of the Fed 
eral government, and a West to be won. 

The first of the great Senate figures to propose 
a solution was the venerable and esteemed Henry 
Clay, who offered a series of eight resolutions tom 
quiet sectional antagonism. These proposals worm 
wide approval throughout the country. But nom 
with Frederick Douglass. For whatever the coni™ 
temporary admiration for Clay’s parliamentary 
abilities and personal incorruptibility, Douglass 
could have no good word for a man who owned 
fifty slaves. Singling out Clay’s first proposal, that 
of admitting California as a free state, Douglass 
unloosed his choicest irony. “This liberal and gem 
erous concession to be fully appreciated,” he wrotej™ 
“must be viewed in the light of the fact that Calem™ 
fornia has already, with singular unanimity 
adopted a constitution which excludes forever them 
foul system of bondage from her borders. . . 
Mr. Clay’s proffered liberality is about as noble 
as that of a highwayman, who, when in the powell 
of a traveller, and on his way to prison, proposes 
a consultation, and offers to settle the unhappy 
difficulty which has occurred between himself and 
the latter, by accepting half the contents of hism 
purse, assuring him, at the same time, that if hig 
pistol had not missed fire, he might have possessedam 
himself of the whole.” 

Early in March, five weeks after Clay had in 
troduced his proposals, John C. Calhoun, them 
South’s greatest Congressional spokesman, prea 
sented his views. Discriminated against, the Southam 
according to Calhoun, faced a choice between them 
abolition of slavery or secession. He concluded withil 
a proposal for a constitutional amendment restotim 
ing and maintaining the political balance betweem 
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(Continued on page 19) 
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